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Evander came into Athens begrimed from 
his arms and from sweat. 

The knight joined the pilgrims with his 
clothes stained by his armor. 

Evander, though he did not look beautiful, 
was held to be valorous by all. 

The knight was not gay, but he was worthy 
and wise. 

Evander was not proud in manner but hum- 
ble ; he spoke well to all. 

The knight was in bearing as meek as a 
maid ; he never said anything discourteous to 
his inferiors. 

It hardly seems tome that these agreements 
can be explained as due to mere chance. What 
all found striking in King Evander, we find 
striking in Chaucer's knight — that such a dis- 
tinguished warrior should be so humble and 
courteous in bearing toward those of lesser 
rank. Chaucer knew the Teseide, having early 
made some sort of translation or paraphrase 
of it in his lost work, Palamon and Arcite. 
He must, therefore, have been familiar with 
this description long before he conceived of 
the Canterbury Tales. The Knight's Tale is 
itself the story of the Teseide. The character 
of the knight had to harmonize with the story 
he was to tell. There is, therefore, a close re- 
lationship between the two, and one might 
suggest the other. If then the Teseide has 
within itself an unneeded character suitable to 
act as narrator of the story to the Canterbury 
pilgrims, what is more natural than to sup- 
pose that Chaucer might have taken the es- 
sential traits of this personage as the nucleus 
around which to build up his own character of 
the knight? 
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CHAUCER AND THE Roman de Thebes. 
Prof. Leopold Constans in Le Roman de 
Thebes (Soci^te' des Anciens Textes Fran- 
cais, Paris, 1890), Part ii, p. clix, says : 

'Les formes corronipues Polimites {Troylus 
and Cryseide, v, 1488) pour Polinices, qui se 
rencontre 11 n peu plus loin, et Parthonolope, 
prouvent que Chaucer connaissait line des 
redactions en prose de notre po&ine'. 

But Prof. Constans does not mention the argu- 
ment of the twelve books of Statius' Thebaid 
placed after 1. 1498 in all the MSS. of the 



Troilus except Harl. 2392 and Rawlinson Poet 
163 (Globe Chaucer, p. 552). In the Campsall 
MS. the first line of this argument reads, 

Associat profugum Tideo primus Polimitem, 

and the form Polimitem or Polymytem is 
found in all the other published MSS. except 
Gg. 4. 27, which has Polimite. There is no 
similar argument of the Thebaid in the 
Roman de Thebes, and the fact that in the 
Troilus it occurs in Latin is against the theory 
that Chaucer made use of the French romance. 

Prof. Constans supports bis view by citing 
also the form Parthonolope for the Parthono- 
paeus of Statius, but here again his assertions 
are not borne out by the MSS. Campsall, 
Corpus, and St. John's have Parthonopea ; 
Harl. 1239 and Harl. 3943, Partonopea; Harl. 
2280, Parthonopes ; and Gg. 4. 27, Parte-nopea, 
in the ninth line of the argument of the The- 
baid. But since Cb., Cp., Gg. 4. 27, and St. 
John's give Parthonope, HI. 3943 Partonope, 
HI. 2280 Parthonopo, and HI. 1239 Parthenope 
as the form of this name in 1. 1503 of Chaucer's 
own text, we may conclude that the Parthono- 
lope of the French romance had no influence 
whatever on the form used by Chaucer. 

Prof. Constans continues : 

'Une autre preuve nous semble resulter de 
deux passages ou Theodamas (eVidemment 
le Thiodamas de Stace, puisque, une fois sur 
deux, il est question du siege de Tlidbes), est 
donne' comme 1111 fameux joueurde trompette, 
a cote' de Joab, a qui il attribue le m£me 
talent : 

At every cours in came loude minstralcie, 
That never Joab tromped for to here, 
Ne he Theodamas yet half so clere 
At Thebes, whan the citee was in dome. 

{The Merchant's Tale, — E. 1717-21.) 

There heard I Joab trumpe also, 

Theodamas, and other mo. 

And all that used clarion 

In Casteloigne and Aragon, 

To learnen saw I trumpen there. 1 

( The House of Fame , iii, 155-160.) 

The account of the election of Thiodamas 
as successor to the augur Amphiaraus is given 
in the Rowan de Thiebes 11. 4951-5172, but 
there is no mention of Joab ; neither is there 
anything to indicate that Chaucer was follow- 
ing the Roman rather than the account in the 
Thebaid, viii, 343. 

As a final proof that Chaucer was familiar 
with a version of the Romau de Thebes, Prof. 
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Constans cites a passage containing know- 
ledge which he thinks Chaucer could not have 
obtained from Statius : 

'Enfin, il convient de mentionner aussi ce 
fait que le Roman de Tlitbes que lit Cryseide 
(Tr. and Cr., ii, 99 sqq.) donne en t£te l'his- 
toire d'CEdipe : 

This romance is of Thebes that we rede, 
And we have heard that kinge Laius deide 
Through Edippus his sonne, etc. 

Nous croyons done que si Chaucer, dans 
1' ceuvre tout entier dequi d£borde l'erudition, 
a connu !a Thibdide, il a connu aussi le 
Roman de Tliebes ou, du moins, une de ses 
redactions en prose'. 

However, this knowledge could have been 
derived from the Thebaid i, 60-68, where 
CEdipus, addressing Tisiphone, prays : 

Si bene quid merui, si me de matre cadentem 
Fovisti gremio et traiectum vulnere plantas 
Firmasti, si stagna peti Cirrhea bicorni 
Interfusa iugo, possem cum degere falso 
Contentus Polyho, trifidaeque in Phocidos arto 
Longaevum implicui regem secuique trementis 
Ora senis, dum quaere patrem, si Sphingos iniquae 
Callidus ambages te praemonstrante resolvi. 

Other allusions to the death of Laius are found 
in the Jhebaid ii, 64 and vii, 355. 

There would seem, then, to be no well- 
grounded reason for asserting that Chaucer 
was acquainted with one of the versions of the 
Roman de Thebes. 

J. D. RODEFFER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



THE SOURCE OF TENNYSON'S THE 

LADY OF SHALOTT. 
Why does the story of The Lady of Shalott 
differ so greatly from that of Lancelot and 
Elaine and from Malory? The earliest virtual 
answer that I find is in Professor Palgrave's 
Lyrical Poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson 
(1885). He says, 

"An Italian romance upon the Donna di Sca- 
lotta, in which Catnelot, unlike the Celtic tra- 
dition, was placed near the sea — suggested No. 
xxix [The Lady of Shalott]. It is under the 
very different guise of the maid of Astolat that 
the legend reappears in the Idylls of the King." 
This is the entire note, and the only one on 
the poem (p. 257, ed. 1899). Subsequent com- 
mentators give without criticism the substance 
of the note — Luce in his Handbook making the 
lapsus of ascribing it to Sir Francis Palgrave. 
John Churtou Collins, referring to it, remarks, 



"On what authority this is said I do not know, 
nor can I identify the novel. In Novella lxxxi, 
a collection of novels printed at Milan in 1804, 
there is one [I tranpose, "In a collection of 
novels printed at Milan in 1804 (date of vol. i) 
there is one, Novella lxxxi] that tells, but very 
briefly, the story of Elaine's love and death 
.... and as in this novel Catnelot is placed near 
the sea this may be the novel referred to." 1 

If Mr. Collins could not identify the romance 
we may assume that the larger British libraries 
do not contain it. I can say that the libraries 
of Harvard, Yale, and Cornell have no such 
romance. Obviously Palgrave had never seen 
it, or he would have given us something more 
definite for a title than "An Italian romance 
upon the Donna di Scalolla." If a "romanzo" 
on that theme is in existence it would be likely 
to be in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence, 
and I would suggest to literary tourists who 
may visit that city to search for it in that 
library, to which foreigners have free access. 
Through the kindness of the present Lord 
Tennyson I can say that he believes Palgrave 
to be right. But where is that romance? and 
is it likely that a volume that cannot now be 
found in the great libraries of England and 
America was accessible to Tennyson in 1832? 

In the circumstances, it seems worth while 
to read carefully the Novella referred to by Mr. 
Collins. By the kindness of Mr. Kiernan of 
the Harvard Library I have a copy, which is 
as follows: — 

Raccolta di Novelle 
Volume I. 



Novella lxxxi. 
Qui conta come la Damigella di Scalot mort 
per amore di Lancialotto de Lac. 



Una figluola d'un grande Varvassore si am6 
Lancialotto de Lac oltremisura, ma elli non le 
voile donare suo amore ; imperciocchd! elli 
I'avea donato alia Reina Ginevra, Tanto am6 
costei Lancialotto, ch'ella venne alia morte, e 
comandd, che quando sua anima fosse partita 
dal corpo, che fosse arredata una ricca navi- 
cella, coperta d'un vermiglio sciamito con 1111 
ricco letto ivi entro, con ricche.e nobile cover- 
ture di seta, ornato di ricche pietre preziose ; 
e fosse il suo corpo messo in su questo letto 

x The Early Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 1900, p. 43. 



